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REVIEWS 

First Course in Spanish: Everett Ward Olmsted. Henry Holt & Co. 

xii+393 pp. New 1 York, 1920. 

Professor Olmsted, who needs no introduction to users of French and 
Spanish text-books, has prepared for first-year work in Spanish a book which 
will undoubtedly satisfy the demands of a very great majority of teachers 
of Spanish. The book is more elementary than either of the author's other 
Spanish Grammars, i. e., the vocabularies are carefully graded as to length 
and the grammar material is reduced to a minimum, emphasizing in the main 
only the important points which are essential for the beginner. The book 
contains forty-five lessons, an appendix which includes among other interest- 
ing material a very complete treatment of the verb, and a five-page list of 
idioms in general use, and a few pages of poems, most of which are already 
familiar to those who have used Professor Olmsted's other Spanish Gram- 
mars. Each lesson contains, in addition to rules of grammar and a complete 
vocabulary of the new words found in the lesson, a grammatical drill in 
Spanish, an oral exercise intended to drill the student in all the new points 
of grammar, a reading exercise in Spanish, a conversation and an exercise 
for translation into Spanish. Such a similarity in the construction of the 
lessons has its advantages, for the student knows just how to prepare each 
lesson. It has its disadvantages, too, in that it tends to become monotonous, 
especially for the teacher. The "story-book" character of the exercises which 
treat of the travels of two boy friends through Spain and Spanish America 
is commendable, for it enables the student to acquire a deal of instructive 
material concerning Spanish America and is thus in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. 

In writing a first course in the study of a language the main difficulty is 
to choose the sine qua non of grammar material and to reserve the remainder 
for an appendix or second part. Professor Olmsted has wisely relegated to 
the appendix the treatment of augmentative and diminutive forms. It would 
seem to the reviewer that this policy should have been followed in other 
instances. Many rare and uncommon verbs which appear in the grammar 
lessons should have been placed in the appendix. It would seem, too, that in 
a book of this kind the study of the most essential rules for the use of the 
subjunctive should be begun early in the grammar work and a complete 
treatment reserved for the appendix. 

After a rather careful reading of the First Course in Spanish the reviewer 
offers the following additional criticisms and suggestions. Without a system 
of phonetic transcription it seems useless to attempt to indicate Spanish 
sounds by means of English letters. Experiment has shown that such a 
system is unsatisfactory and, unless the book is for self-tuition, is entirely 
unnecessary. Nothing is gained by stating, as is done on page 5, that the 
diphthongs ex and eu are pronounced like English ay ee and ay oo. On page 
9 the word cabajo is used to represent the pronunciation of caballo in certain 
parts of South America, while on the next page the words las mujerez are 
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used to represent the pronunciation of las mujeres. For the sake of uni- 
formity the latter should be written lath mujereth. Page 13 : One very im- 
portant reason for knowing how to divide a Spanish word into syllables is 
omitted, viz., that? it aids the student to pronounce the word correctly. It 
frequently happens that one who can otherwise speak very good Spanish has 
what is called "an accent" merely because he does not make a proper division 
of syllables. Page 39, grammatical drill, question 1 : delante de is better than 
antes de, and is the construction used elsewhere in the grammar. Page 71, 
footnote 2 might be construed as applying on page 72, second line. Page 131, 
section 149: "For the sake of euphony, the indirect object pronouns le and' 
les become se before lo, la, los, las." The words "for the sake of euphony" 
should be omitted and the truth be told. Page 139, footnote 4: It seems 
supererogatory to inform children of high-school age that "Of course there 
is no fortieth of May." Page 177, section 205: It is worth stating that se 
is seldom used with the verb tener. Page 190: A note on "Goyescas" would 
be interesting. Page 228, footnote : The elliptical usage after quien is not 
as rare as the statement indicates. It invariably refers to the first person, 
and is decidedly worth learning. Page 245, section 263 : The terms "past 
descriptive" and "past absolute" are also used in Spanish Grammars for 
American students and should be mentioned here. Page 277: querer decir 
is surely out of place in this list, for it is not natural to follow such a con- 
struction with an infinitive. Page 302, section 359: It is difficult to compile 
a short list of useful idioms and suit the tastes of the many. In this list 
we miss such expressions as tener presente, darse cuenta, (no) tardar en, 
hacer buenas tnigas (used in this grammar on page 310), and many others. 
Page 313 and following: Some of the business letters are not in good form, 
especially the last two. In each case a company is writing the letter but 
the salutations used are "Muy sehor mio" and "Muy seiiores mios." Page 
318. The date of Espronceda's birth is 1808. Page 321: The plural form 
"Doloras" is misleading since only one "Dolora" is given. The word "Dolora" 
is not in the vocabulary nor is it explained elsewhere in the book. 

The following typographical errors have been noted: The pronoun El 
is sometimes accented, sometimes not; page 37, conversation, question 10: 
cuantos for cudntos; page 53, read ex., sentence 4, cuidad for ciudad; page 
61, read ex., sentence 7, coma for como; page 127, line 2, omit comma after 
"say;" page 150, section 170, doy should be in boldface type; page 161, sec- 
tion 187: se for se; page 195: footnote 1 refers the student to section 230, 
note; section 230 has no note; page 195, reading lesson, line 2, Me alegro 
que: de is omitted before que; page 195, reading lesson, sentence 9, Maipo for 
Maipo; page 339: hay, . . . que for que; on pages 221, 233 and 343 Miguel 
has an accent ; it does not need it ; page 345 : obtenir for obtener; page 346, 
Palacio del Congress for Congreso; page 346, Paraguar for Paraguay; page 
348, pmcticar for practicar; pages 353, 379: T anger for Tdnger; page 355. 
vecino for vecino; page 367, go], to — in, entrer (en) for entrar; page 368, 
how much, etc., cuanto for cudnto; page 372: night, . . . antenoche for 
anteanoche ; page 373 : opposition, . • . . contraridad for contrariedad ; page 
376: right is repeated out of place. 
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